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ABSTRACT 

The focus of this study was to compare the relative 
infltience of the two theories commonly utilized to explain the 
development of a child's self-concept and to examine some 
contingencies under which one or the other process is more important. 
The "mirror theory" looks to the reflected appraisals of significant 
others as the important influence cm a person's self-concept. The 
"model theory" holds that the child's self-concept is modeled after 
the images, of the significant others in his environment. 
Questionnaire data were obtained from four family members for 219 
families. The findings consistently showed that mirror relationships 
are stronger them model relationships. This means that the parent's 
evaluation of the child *ias more strongly related to the child's 
self -evaluation than was the parent's self -evaluation. The results do 
favor the "looking glass" conception of self-concept formation, but 
because the correlations were somewhat low, findings are more 
suggestive than conclusive of „ the relative importance of mirroring 
versus modeling process. . (WS/Author) 
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Bie Developneat of Self-Concept in the Child: 
ifadel Theory vs. iarror Theory 



TVio of the most popular, and to sane extent conpeting, e3q)lanations 
of tiie development of the self-concept can be identified as the •'reflection" 
theory and the "imitation" theory, or 'tairroi-vs. 'todel" as descriptive 
metaphors for the two central processes involved. The first position is 
associated with G. H. ifead, C. H. Cooley, and WiUiam Janes and is an 
integral part of the synboUc interacticnist tradition. This view holds 
that tiie self-concept is a product of the inflected appraisals of others, 
especially significant others. Cooley's net^hor of the "looking-glass 
self" expUzitly points to this tendency of the self to derive its sub- 
stance from the social "reflections" or feedbacks of the various audiences 
in our lives. Similarly, ifead's conceptualizations of tlie "generalized 
other" and the process of role-taking rooted the emergence and maintenance 
of tlie self in social interaction thrciigh the individual's assessment 
and internalization of tlie evaluative responses of others. In this sense, 
we become what others, think we are. 

However, not aU audiences are equally relevant to a person's self- 
conception. The credibility and importance of evaluative reactions of others 
for the person varies to the extent that these audiences constitute signi- 
ficant others in the individual's social space. A diild, for cxasDle, 
is higlily dependent for his self -concept m the evaluations of him by his 
parents and, perh^s, otlier family members, since the family is usually the 
first primary groi^) to which ah individual belongs. As the social world 
of the child e3q>ands, otJier reference groiq,s take on iaDortancc. 



The second e:«planatory system derives fron social leaniing theory, 
mst noteably from the work of Bandura and his associates. Ihis position 
which Me call modeling theory, states that a child acquires most of 
his beliavioral characteristics, and from tliese his attitudes, through 
the process of irdtating various otiiers in his enviro«nent. Attitudes 
toward the self develop in tl:e same way as attitudes toward other objects, 
i.e., thtougli the incorporation of the behaviors and attitudes of (signi- 
ficant) others in the social environment. Idgrtificatim is the term 
usually associated with this process (cf . KcMberg, 1963; i4awrer, 1950; 
^ck. 1955), but Bandura considers it as sinply one type of imitaUon 
which can be classified under the general label of vicarious processes 
(Bandura, 1969, p. 119). a child who identifies .1th a parent, for exanple, 
is engaging in the same process diaracteristic of all modeling behavior, 
i.e., acquiring self attributes throygh the perception and incorporatiol 
of the attributes of another. 

FSr Bandura. the nedimism rfuch links ndeling bdiartor to seU- 
concept Wtion is self-rein&rce«„t. B»riura. in «vleMing «m of 
his own researd.. states that 'l^ople g«»raUy adopt the standards for 
self-„i„force»mt erfubitad by e^Ury «Jels. they evaluate their om 
performances relative to that st^, and then, as their om .einfbrcing 
agents. ,e«ard tliemselvBS according to the intemalUed standmi," 

1969. p. jj). In concq,tualizing self-concept f,™ a social learning 
-ork. Bandura defines tho self in „f ^ 

positive ,0 negative saf^oinforcssS. so. that a negative self.co„«pt 



would be one whidi has a higb frequency of negative self-reinforcenmts. If 
we substitute the word self^valuation for self-reinforcaaent, Bandura's 
definition would be quite congruent with Cooley's. Rn-thenore, this 
substitution is tenable in that self -evaluations are necessaiy in order 
for self -reinforcements to be made. 

m sunnary, tliese two theoretical systems rely on two different 
processes to account for the developmit of self-conception. The mirror 
theory stresses the evaluative responses of others, that is, the feed- 
back others give to a person as to how he ^ars to then. The modeling 
theory focuses on the conditions under idiich a peison adopts as his own 
the characteristics of another. 

The available enpirical researdi supports both explanations. Research 
.emanating from the synboUc interactionist tradition has consistently 
found that a person's self-conception is associate with the conception 
held of him by others, especially significant others (^yamoto and 
IJombusch, 1956; Couch, 1958; Kenper, 1966; J]aehn, et 1962; Preiss, 
1968; Quarantelli and Cooper, 1966) . Thus, the central hypothesis 
derived from the mirror theory is that parental ev^t^ti^ .k. .u..^ 
is positively related to the child's self^crmr^ ^ 

On tlie other hand, research stemming from behavioristic psydiology 
supports the «,tion tiiat self-concept develops through modeling behavior 
and the internalization of standards and attributes of the model (Marston, 
1965; Bandura and Kiq«rs, 1964; and cf . Bandura, 1969, for a review of 
the research in this area) . Therefore, the central hypothesis from 
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modeling theory is that pa mital self-concept is positively related to the 
child's self "Concept. 

Altiiough available evidence does appear to indicate that both aodeling 
and mirroring are credable as explanations of self-concept developowit, an 
iiVMPtant empirical question remains: ^Jiich theory, modeling or mirroring, 
offers the better e3q)lanatian of the develqsnent of self-concept? Various 
aspects of tlie diild's self-concept may be differentially affected by 
each of these processes. Gecas (1971), for exanple, found that two dimen- 
sions of adolescent self-evaluation vere differently affected by paiental 
support, i.e., the child's sense of self-worth was more strongly related 
to level of parental support than was his sf se of paver. We might legi- 
timately expect these two dimensions of self-evaluation (as well as others) 
to be differently related to the two processes of parental influence 
under consideration. 

In addition, it becomes iiaportant to ask under lAat conditions, e.g., 
9^, sex of chUd, sex of parent, etc., might one process prove to be 
more strongly related to the diild's self-concept. For exanple, Bandura 
suggests that the modeling relationship should be stronger for parent 
and diild of tJie same sex (Bandura and Walters, 1963:10); wiiile mirroring, 
or what Turner (1970) calls response bonds, should be stronger between 
the parent and diild of the opposite sex. Since there is usually consi- 
derable social pressure exerted on the diild to develop sex-appropriate 
diaracteristics, there is pressure on tlie diild to identify with (model) 
the same sex parent. Wr's rationale for the expectation of the opposite 



tendency in mirroring relationships is a direct consequence of the pattern 
suggested for modeling. Ihe establishment of identification bonds (modeling) 
usually leads to admiration and respect which often impairs easy and warm 
interaction botli on the part of the parent and of the diild. By contrast, 
since identification is less prevalent in cross-sex parent-child rela- 
tionships, the interaction can be freer and more open. As a result, the 
child may be more influenced in his self-concept by tlie evaluative responses 
of the cross-sex parent. 

Research on parent-diild interaction has consistently shown that girls 
have a greater tendency to be influenced by parents and to conform to 
their e3q)ectations than do boys (Gecas, 1971; Ihomas and Ifeigert, 1971; 
ifeigert and Tnomas, 1970). This evidence fosters the e^tations that 
girls will mirror and perhaps model parents more than will boys. From 
both model and mirror frameworks, we would also ejq^ect that stronger 
tendencies for their respective relationships would be exhibited by younger 
diildren, living at home, than by older diildren, aw^ at sdiool. 

It is the comparison of the relative .influence of parental modeling 
and mirroring on the diild's self-concept, and the contingencies under 
mch one or the other process is the more inportant that constitutes the 
focus of the present stu^. 

IlEIHODOLOGY 

Sanple and Procedure 

In order to test the hypothesized relationships, data were gathered 
irm both parents and duldien in 300 families. A 'face sheet" recjuesting 
necessary information about the student and liis family was administered 



to qjproxijnately one tiiousand students in both upper and lower division classes 
at Washington State University. From the responses to this instruawit a pur- 
posive sanple (N*528) of the student population was compiled. The saii|>le 
was drawn such tliat it was representative of the student bo^ on tlie folia*- 
ing characteristics: sex, year in school, major field of study and grade 
point average. A requirement for inclusion in the study was that the 
student was a member of a family composed of mother, father, and at least 
one higli school aged child. A random sample of 300 qualifying families was 
drawn from the families meeting the necessary criteria. 

During the suumer a packet of materials was sent to each family chosen 
for participation. Each packet contained four questionnaires, one for 
each of the four selected family members,^ along with a cover letter and 
instructions to assist tlie respondents in the conpletion and return of the 
questionnaires. Separate return envelopes were included for each respon- 
dent to allow as mdi confidentiality as possible from otlier family meiAers. 
Fbur mailed folloi^-ups were sent to families at approximately ten-day inter- 
vals, the first being sent ten days after the family received the original 
packet of materials. At tiie beginning of data analysis, questionnaiitjs 
had been returned by 82.81 (994) of the 1200 family menfcers in the sample 
(four members in each of 300 families). Only data from "conpleted" fami- 
lies, i.e., families in which all four family members completed and returned 
tlieir questionnaires. 219 sudi families were available for analysis. This 
represents 731 of all families in tiie original sample. 



i^feasure of Self ^Evaluation and the Evaluations of Others 

me n«asure of self -evaluation and the evaluation of other fandly mem- 
bers was a semantic differential conprised of ten adjective pairs eadi set 
on a five-point Likert-type scale. Each family member was asked to rate 
i^elf and each of the other participating family meni,ers on these seman- 
tic differentials. Ihis procedure produced our measures of self-concept 
(of each family member), parents' perceptions of their children, and 
children's perceptions of parents. 

The items constituting the semantic differential were factor analyzed 
by varimax rotation to produce a principal axis factor and a three-factor 
solution. On the basis of the factor loadings (cf . table 1) four evalu- 
ation scales wei^ constructed: 1) General Evaluation comprising all of 



Table 1 about here 



the ite» except "stem-mllj-; 2) Sense of Itorth, based on the it«» "good," 
"just," "attracuve." and ■■happy"; 3) Sense of R«er ccprised of ••sten," ' 
and ••powerful^.; and 4) Se«>e of toive ttm the four it«ns, "active," 
•1.ra»e," ■■friendly," "clever/^ Ifeighted scale scores for each of tL 
factors were used to create the various evaluation scales.^ the three 
factors produced by the varimax rotatim are quite similar to Osgood-s 
(1962) three dimensions emerging from his extensive analysis of semantic 
space: evaluation, potency, and activity. 
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FIiy|DII«S AND DISCUSSION 
•nie question of vrfiich process, mirroring or modeling, has the greater 
effect' on the diild's self-concept is addressed by conUring the size of 
the correlation coefficients for the respective relationships.^ It is 
apparent in table 2 that for every comparison tlie mirror correlations are 
stronger. That is, the relationships between parents' evaluation of diild 
and child's self. evaluation are stronger than those between parents' self- 
evaluations and child's self -evaluatioiis . Ihe differences in the size of 
the correlations between mirroring and modeling are statistically significant 
beyond tiie .OS level for three of tlie eiglit conparisons . 



Table 2 about here 



Of the three dimensions of evaluation considered, the differences between 
the mirroring and modeling coefficients are greatest on the activity dimen- 
sion, followed by the power dimension, and are smallest on the evaluative 
dimension. Tliis suggests that the development of a behavioral self -concept- - 
an image 6f oneself in terms of power and action-is more dependent on the 
resgoi^es of one's social environment tlian on tlie models present in that 
environment. This is consistent with Becker's (1962) view that man 
as an active agent defines himself largely in terms of the effect he has on 
his environment. Similarly, Foote and Cottrell's (19S5) concept of 
"interpersonal competence," which they define as the ability to produce 
intended effects (p.38), and IMte's (1965) "sense of efficacy," both stress 
the importance for the self of being a causal agent in the environment. 
And the most direct evidence of being a cause is observing the consequences 
of one's actions, such as the responses of others. 
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How are tliese relationships modified ^^en sex of child is considered 
in corabination with sex of parent (table 3)? Both mirror and model corre- 
lations are consistently higher for girls than boys, supporting our 
ejqjectation that females are more dependent on, and susceptible to, parental 
influence than are males. Ihe average correlations for modeling axe .16 
for girls and .06 for boys, wlule tliose for mirroring are .28 and 17 for 
girL«; and boys respectively. 



Table 3 about here 



We had predicted tiiat modeling processes would be stronger for same-sex 
parent-child relationships mu mirroring would be stronger for cross-sex 
relatioiiships. Tlie findings only partially st^port tiiis e3q)ectation. 
Boys' selJt-evaluations are sliglitly more strt>ngly related to tlieir 
mothers' evaluations of them than they are to fathers* evaluatiens, at 
least on the power and worth dimensions; and oris* self-evaluations tend to 
mirror fatlier more tlian mother, ihis gives tentative support to the notion 
that the most important self-otiier relationship for the child's "looking- 
glass self in the family is tlie cross-sex parent-child relationship. 

Modeling correlations, on the other hand, do not support the expectation 
that they would be strongest along same-sex lines. On all of the evaluation 
dimensions, fatlier appears as tlie more influencial model for both boys and 
girls. Tlie average correlations on modeling are .14 for father co«|)ared 
to .07 for mother. One post Iioc e^lamition of this finding is tliat power 
m be more relevant than gender for modeling processes. That is, children 
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my be more strongly inclined to identify \dtli, and model, those persons in 
their family envirorawit whidi they perceive as having tlie roost power. In 
most American families this is usually the father. Bandura and Walters 
(1963) iiave, in fact, ideiitified power as one of tiie more relevant charac- 
teristics of a model, and in psydiiatric li«^erature this tendency Kis been 
conceptualized a& "identification witii tiie aggressor." 

\awa we consider tiie age of the child (table 4), we find that yoimger 
children tend to model tl»eir parents more than older children. This is 



Table 4 about here 



consistent with the rather coninon observation that children h^in to iden- 
tify less with parents as tliey get older and their scope of social relations 
expands. Ife do not find the same tendency for the mirroring influence of 
parents. The correlations indicate that parental influence is stronger for 
older diildren on Power and Activity. As parents decrease in imwrtance 
as significant others for tlie child as he grows older and. leaves home, we 
would expect a decrease in influence on botli modeling and minwisg pro- 
cesses. Our failure to find this pattern for older diildren on the r^j^ier 
and wortli dimensions suggests tliat either our categories of "older" and 
•younger" diild are not different enough in age to make a difference on 
these variables, or our method of t^ing parentaJ influence on child's 
self-concept is weak. 

A few words of metliodologica). caution are warranted at tliis point. The 
generally Iiig^ier correlations for mirroring relationships ngt be an artifact 
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of the luetiiodology in tiiat the correlated scores in these instances were diild's 
descriptions of self and parent's description of child. IWo persons describing 
tlie same object should correlate higlier tlian two persons describing two dif- 
ferent objects, e.g., parent's description of self and child's description of 
self whidi were the variables used for the modeling correlations. Thus, the 
higgler correlations for mirroring be a result of knowledge rather tiian 
influence. On tlie other hand, tlie perceptions we have of people often have 
little correspondence to the nature of the person as such, but tliey do have 
iiaplications for the way we act toifards those persons. And it is these actions 
vdiich often create the person which we imagined we perceived. In tliis sense, 
socialization of the diild by the parent becomes the creation of a social 
reality or, to i»se a more colorful expression, a "self-fiilf illing prophecy" 
(cf . Rosentiial and Jacobson, 1968) . 

CXHXUSia^ 

Hie overall trend of the data, with significance reached in a taMsbet 
of comparisons, indicates tliat a child's self -concept is mre closely 
related to his parents' perceptions of Iiim than to his parents' self- 
conceptions. V/itliin this general pattern there ivere sorae interesting sex 
variations. Girls had Jiigher correlations than boys for both model and 
mirror relationships. Tliere vtas also a sliglit tendency for mirror 
correlations to be stronger for cross-sex parent-child relationships, 
i/ith respect to modeling, both boys and girls tend to model father more 
tlian jiiotJier. We suspect tiiat this is a function of tlie father being 
perceived as a more powerful figure tlian the mother. 
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Ihe correlations for botii tlie modeling and tiie mirroring relationships 
were lo«*er than expected: model correlations ranged from -.14 to .31 and 
mirror correlations from - .05 to .41. This means that most of the variance 
in self-concept is unaccounted for by the familial factors we've considered. 
Ihus, wiile the data do favor the "loolang-glass" conc^tion of self-concept 
formation, the findings are more suggestive tiian tliey are conclusive of the 
relative iiiportance of mirroring verses modeling processes. 
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1. Botli parents were selected to participate in the stutfy. In addi- 
tion, the mi student and one of his (or her) brotliers or sisters were 
selected. In the stxxiy the student was considered tiie Older Child and the 
high school -aged sibling the Younger Giild. In a number of instances 
parents were asked to answer questions about eadi diild and children were 
aslced to answer about tiie participating sibling. Vfnere necessary, tiie 
names of ctiildren (siblings) \<ere written in on tlie appropriate question- 
naires to ensure that the parent (sibling) had tiie correct maber in 
mind tdien answering the questiois. 

2. i/eiglited scale scores were created by standardizing tiie scores for 
eadi adjective pair (variable) to have a mean of zero. Then tiie score for 
eadi variable in the factor was multiplied by its respective factor loading 
in toat factor. Tlie resultant scores were then sumned to achieve tiie 
weighted scale score. Cut-points can be set at any level desired by the 
TMearcher. For the present study, no score witii a factor loading below 
.50 was used. 

3. Bie measure of association used in these analyses is Itearson's r. 
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TABLE 2 



Correlation for Dimensions of Qiild's Self Concept 

vdth Parent's Self Concept O'todeling) 
and ivith Parent's Evaluation of Child Oiirroring). 



Dimensions of Self Concept 





General Evaluation 


Wortli 


Power 


Activity 




ik)del idrror 


i iodel i iirror 


tiodel ilirror 


i iodel i'iirror 


Fatiier 


.18 .26 


.13 .19 


.07 .14 


.19 .30 


i'btiier 


.11 .26 


.10 .17 


.00 ** .16 


.11 *** .33 



^"^^^f^SJ^-Si renaining tables, significance levels are for Z-tests 
of significant differences between correlations. 



» .05 
** ■ .02 
*** • .002 



TABLE 3 



Correlations for Dimensions of Child's Self Concept 
idtli Parent's Self Concept Gfodeling) 
and witli Parent's Evaluation of Child (Mirroring) by Sex of Child 



Dimensions of Self Concept 



GEICRAL EVALUATIa^I i^R-nj 

Boys Girls Boys Giris 

hJodel Mirror Model Mrror Model ivlirror Lvtodel larror 

-12 .20 .22 .33 .06 .11 .20 .26 

ifother -.02 .20 .19 .33 .00 .13 .18 .20 



POl'/ER ACTIVnY 
Fatlier .02 .05 .13 .21 .20 .26 .18 .35 

Mother -.Ol .14 .03 .16 .08 .26 .13 **« .41 



iiale aiild N « 214 : Female Child N » 224 



TABLE 4 



Correlations for Dimensions of Qiild's Self Concept 
J ..t « - ^^^^^ Parent's Self Concept Gtodeling) 
and witti Parent's Evaluation of Qiild (ittrroring) by Age-Groiq) of a»ild. 



Dimensions of Self Concept 



Father 
tiotiier 



Father 
I'iotlier 



GENERAL .QVALU/VEiaN 
Older Child Younger Qiild 
i'iodel ilirror iKxiel Mirror 
.18 .12 .17 .30 
.12 .16 .11 .23 



l-^DRHi 

Older Child Younger Giild 
ilodel ilirror Jiodel iarror 
.12 .13 .14 .22 
.10 .09 .09 .22 



pa/Uv 

.04 .18 .11 .11 

.05 .27 .05 .05 



ACTIVITY 
.16 .30 .22 
.10 ft** .39 .12 



.30 

.27 



Older Child ii » 219 : Younger Qiild U «= 219 



